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Researchers examined the experiences of a counseling session from the perspectives of counselors-in- 
training (CITs) and clients. Post-session phenomenological interviews were conducted to elicit participants’ 
meaningful experiences, and the analysis revealed both similarities and differences. Researchers found the 
following themes most meaningful for CITs: Counseling Relationship, Insight, Immediacy, Goals, Emotion, 
Nonverbals, Transference and Countertransference, and CIT Negotiating the Counseling Process and their 
Role. Themes of meaningful experiences that emerged for clients include: Counseling Relationship, Insight, 
Immediacy, Goals, Emotion, and Reflections on Counseling. Implications for counselor education and 
supervision are described. 
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Researchers have demonstrated empirically that counseling is effective (Nelson & Neufeldt, 1996), yet we still 
know relatively little about the counseling process (Paulson, Everall, & Stuart, 2001). The counseling process 
consists of at least a counselor and a client, each with their own unique perspective on the counseling relationship 
and what is happening of significance (Elliott & James, 1989); thus, it is important to elicit and consider each 
perspective to gain a whole picture of the counseling process (Blow et al., 2009; Elliott & James, 1989; Llewelyn, 
1988; Sells, Smith, & Moon, 1996). Comparisons between counselor and client perspectives allows for a more 
thorough evaluation of the counseling process, yet few researchers have taken this on (Sells et al., 1996). Elliott and 
Sharpiro (1992) called for an examination of in-session subjective experience, and for a comparison of significant 
in-session events among multiple perspectives. Recognizing discrepancies in counselors’ and clients’ experiences 
of the counseling process may allow counselors to build stronger alliances (Elliott & Shapiro, 1992) and to provide 
counseling that is more effective by using participant experiences as a guide (Elliott & James, 1989; Singer, 2005). 

Counseling is a dynamic process to investigate, consisting of interrelated and systemic entities of client variables, 
counselor variables, and what is happening between them (Henkelman & Paulson, 2006). If we hear directly from 
clients about their experiences in counseling, we can better understand the process (Blow et al., 2009; Elliott 
& James, 1989) and better prepare counselors to be effective (Elliott & James, 1989; Singer, 2005). Since each 
participant has his or her own view of the counseling relationship and process, each perspective is important in 
understanding what is happening of substance (Paulson et al., 2001). Rather than one objective reality, there are 
multiple realities based on experience, presenting a need to hear from multiple perspectives (Sells et al., 1996). 

In the current study the authors examine what is meaningful to participants in counseling, and what is similar or 
different in those perceptions for counselors-in-training and clients. 
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Empirical Research on Participant Perceptions in Counseling 

Historically, researchers examined the counseling process from the lens of the counselor, however more recently 
many researchers have studied client perceptions of counseling (Bowman & Marshall, 2000; Henkehnan & Paulson, 
2006; Paulson et ah, 2001), and some researchers have explored the counseling process more holistically by eliciting 
client and counselor perceptions and by comparing these perceptions (Llewelyn, 1988). Martin and Stelmaczonek 
(1988) found, through post-session interviews for eight- or fourteen-session treatment, that clients and counselors 
identified the same occurrences as most important in counseling, and were only slightly different in their ranking of 
these occurrences. The most important occurrences for both clients and counselors were the expression of insight, 
providing personally revealing and significant material about self or interpersonal relationships, the expression 
of new ways of being or behaving either in session or outside of session, and the description and exploration of 
feelings. These occurrences are listed in order of importance for clients; the order differs for counselors in that the 
final two occurrences are reversed in rank. 

Lietaer and Neirinck (1986) conducted a study of client and counselor perceptions of client-centered/experiential 
counseling, using a post session questionnaire of open-ended questions, finding that clients perceive the therapeutic 
relationship as more helpful than counselors do. Clients specifically report a safe therapeutic relationship with 
an empathic, accepting, and involved counselor as helpful in counseling. Clients and counselors agree that self- 
exploration and experiential insight were the most important aspects in their counseling sessions, with some degree 
of difference in emphasis. 

Llewelyn (1988) and Lietaer (1992) both examined helpful and unhelpful, or hindering, events in counseling. 
Llewelyn (1988) utilized post-session questionnaires, and termination of therapy questionnaires, while Lietaer 
(1992) asked clients and counselors, through post-session open-ended questions, to write their perceptions and 
experiences of what was helpful and hindering in sessions. Llewelyn (1988) found that clients most often reported 
reassurance or relief, and problem solving as helpful, while Lietaer found that clients, twice as often as counselors, 
identified the counseling relationship as helpful. Counselors, on the other hand, most often reported events where 
clients gained cognitive and affective insight as helpful (Llewelyn, 1988), and self-exploration (Lietaer, 1992). As 
for unhelpful, or hindering events, clients in Llewelyn’s study reported events related to disappointment as unhelpful, 
whereas events related to misdirection were unhelpful for counselors. Counselors in Lietaer’s study identified lack 
of empathy, avoidance of the here-and-now of the relationship, lack of congruence, and a “flight to rationality” in 
both themselves and clients as hindering events in session. Clients identified either too much or too little happening 
in session as hindering. Clients and counselors agreed that useless self-exploration and resistance were hindering 
in session (Lietaer, 1992). Notably, Lietaer (1992) discovered that many participants, twice as many clients than 
counselors, chose not to answer the question of what is hindering in session. This finding may indicate that clients 
experience fewer hindering occurrences in session than counselors, or it may support the idea that clients are hesitant 
to criticize counselors, which has been reported by Elliott and James (1989) and Thompson and Hill (1991). 

Relatedly, Sells et al. (1996) interviewed clients and counselors on effective and ineffective moments over the 
course of counseling. Clients identified goal setting, rapport and counselor empathic qualities as important. Clients 
identified the following as ineffective in counseling: when counselors have their own agenda, when counselors do 
not understand or address the problem, unclear goals and direction, and lack of continuity of sessions. Effective 
moments from the counselors’ perspective resulted in one theme, specific therapist techniques that were beneficial to 
the client, which includes techniques such as contracting, finding solutions or exceptions to the problem, reframing, 
and unbalancing. In a group interview, all counselors expressed surprise that clients did not identify therapist 
techniques as important in counseling. Like clients, counselors also identified unclear goals and direction as 
ineffective. Overall, Sells et al. (1996) found that clients emphasize the counseling alliance more, while counselors 
emphasize techniques. 
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This review of literature illustrates a lack of recent research in this area, with relevant studies more than 
fifteen years old, and a need to know more about the counseling process (Paulson et ah, 2001), specifically what 
is meaningful for participants. In addition, we need current researchers to both elicit participant perspectives of 
the process (Elliott & James, 1989; Sells et ah, 1996) and compare perspectives of significant in-session events 
(Elliott & Shapiro, 1992), since relevant studies are dated. For the purpose of this study, the term process refers 
to the interactions and relationship between clients and counselors-in-training. The utilization of counselors-in- 
training (CITs), rather than experienced counselors, had yet to be explored, and has produced worthwhile fodder for 
discussion for counselor educators and supervisors. More specifically, with awareness of similarities and differences 
between client and CIT perspectives, counselor educators and supervisors can better prepare CITs to build strong 
alliances and work effectively with clients. Therefore, the purpose of this study was to describe the experiences of 
CITs and clients in the counseling process and answer the following two research questions: (a) What do CITs and 
clients experience as most meaningful in counseling? and (b) What are the similarities and differences of what CITs 
and clients experience as meaningful in counseling? The results of this study will inform counselors, counselor 
educators, and supervisors about what is meaningful to participants in counseling and where clients and CITs are 
congruent and incongruent in their perceptions. 

Method 

The research questions were answered through the qualitative tradition of phenomenology by analysis of in-depth 
interviews. Phenomenology was chosen for the assumption that multiple realities exist and are relevant, as well as 
a way to describe the meaning of participant experiences in counseling (Hays & Wood, 2011). Qualitative research 
is ideal for examining participant experiences in counseling, given the considerable similarities between qualitative 
research and counseling, such as identifying themes and patterns and attempting to understand the participant’s 
or client’s experience (Singer, 2005). In addition, qualitative research allows for the process of making meaning 
of those participant experiences. As Kline (2003) asserts, “In brief, it [qualitative research] offers a contextually 
sensitive approach that gives voice to the persons who are researched” (p. 83). Researchers conducted data 
collection and analysis separately for CITs and clients, in order to examine each unique perspective, and to look for 
similarities and differences among the two. The single session unit, in the form of one counseling session, was used 
in this study, which allows for examining within-session events and session impact (Elliott & James, 1989), and 
for participants to reflect on their most recent session, leading to more in-depth results and better understanding of 
experiences than if participants were reflecting on an entire course of counseling (Mehr, Ladany, & Caskie, 2010). 

In addition, significance sampling is used, which is the examination of units that have significant meaning to the 
client and counselor, or therapeutic impact (Elliott & James, 1989). Rather than looking at session impact from 
what is helpful or hindering, the authors approach session impact with what is meaningful in session, as illustrated 
by Mahrer and Boulet (1999), “The emphasis is on whatever touches you as something impressive happening here 
rather than relying on your theory, your knowledge, and your being on the lookout for particular kinds of traditional 
significant in-session changes” (p. 1484). For the purposes of this study, meaningful experiences in a counseling 
session are specific to each participant, and are defined as experiences that are important, significant, or moving to 
the participant. Meaningful experiences may be cognitive, emotional, relational or behavioral in nature. 

Participants 

Participants in this study consisted of CITs and clients from a counselor education training clinic at a satellite 
center for a large mid-Atlantic public university. The CITs were master’s degree students in a counselor education 
program and were completing their practicum experience in the clinic at the time of the study. Practicum students 
wholly staff this training clinic. The clients in the study were students enrolled in a Human Services Associates 
Degree program at a local community college. Human subjects research approval was obtained from the Institutional 
Review Board at the institution where the study was conducted, followed by participant solicitation and the 
informed consent process. The practicum class consisted of 14 students, all of which were approached for this study. 
The resulting sample consisted of 12 CIT-client dyads, totaling 24 participants, including 12 CITs and 12 clients. 
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The CITs ranged in age from 22 to 29, with an average age of 23, and included 10 White females, one Hispanic 
female, and one White male. The clients ranged in age from 18 to 40, with an average age of 25, and included eight 
White females, and four White males. Participants were given a five-dollar gift card to a coffee shop as a token of 
appreciation for participating in the study. 

Data Collection 

Data were collected following each dyad’s second counseling session. The second session was chosen because in 
our experience with this particular clinic, many clients come to three sessions, meaning the third session would often 
be the closing session. As described earlier, the researchers gathered data at a single point in time. For some, the 
counseling relationship is well developed by the second session, while for others this is too short of a time frame to 
have developed trust. The first author (CS) conducted interviews with each client immediately following the session 
and then with CITs. Interviews were conducted in private rooms that were in the same building and on the same 
floor, but separate from the clinic. Interviews were audio-taped and transcribed. A demographic questionnaire was 
completed by each participant and included name, gender, age, ethnicity, e-mail address, and a pseudonym chosen 
by the participant. Following the description from Patton (2002), interviews had a standardized framework, which 
allowed for structure and for follow-up exploration when desired, creating a conversation around the interview topic. 
Interview questions were consistent for each group and targeted what participants believed was most meaningful in 
that particular counseling session. Interview protocol was slightly different for clients and CITs; the client protocol 
contained a few additional questions at the beginning related to the client’s goals and expectations for counseling. 
Interview protocol can be seen in Appendix A for CITs, and in Appendix B for clients. An example question from 
the CIT and client protocol is: What stood out for you in today s session? Which of those things stood out the most 
for you? Clients were assured that their answers to interview questions would not be used in evaluation of the 
CIT. Interviews ranged from 10-45 minutes in length. The average interview length was between 20-30 minutes. 
Although the interview protocol was consistent across interviews, they varied in length and depth depending on the 
participant, the amount of time they had available, and their willingness to elaborate on their answers. 

Data Analysis 

A constant comparative method described by Anfara, Brown, and Mangione (2002) was used in analyzing the 
data. This method consists of a first iteration of assigning open codes, in the form of emergent words or phrases, 
from reading the data broadly and noticing regularities and what stands out among participant interviews, and a 
second iteration of comparison within and between codes in order to combine codes into categories and identify 
themes. This system of analysis provides a way to make sense of large amounts of data by first organizing it into 
manageable parts, and then identifying patterns and themes. Iterations for client and CIT interviews were completed 
separately, which resulted in themes for clients and themes for CITs. 

Research Credibility and Rigor 

As suggested by Anfara et al. (2002), several methods were used in this study to establish credibility and 
demonstrate rigor. Member checks were implemented through e-mail and allowed each participant to review their 
coded interview transcript and make comments or ask questions of the researcher. No one availed himself or herself 
of the opportunity to make comments or ask questions. To ensure the ongoing practice of reflexivity, peer debriefing 
and a community of practice served as forums for discussion for issues that arose throughout the data collection and 
analysis processes. Finally, the researcher detailed the steps of the research process in an audit trail. 

In qualitative research, the researcher is the tool; how the first author (CS) was positioned in this study was a 
point of continual examination, and is stated here to give the reader an idea of the lens through which this data 
was gathered and filtered. At the time of this study, CS was a doctoral candidate in the same counselor education 
program as the master’s students in the study. She had been practicing in the counseling profession for eight years 
post-master’s, and is licensed as a Marriage and Family Therapist. CS was keenly aware when interviewing the 
client participants of the differences between an interviewing relationship and a therapeutic relationship. Following 
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Seidman’s (2006) distinction between the two relationships and their goals, the first author was present with the 
participant to learn, rather than to treat. In addition, CS served as a clinical supervisor of counseling students in 
this master’s program for three years. Thus, she also was cognizant of the differences between an interviewing 
relationship and a supervisory one. CS purposefully had no teaching or supervisory contact with this cohort of 
master’s students prior to the study and had only met them as a group on two occasions. She relied heavily on 
colleagues in her community of practice for reflexivity work given her position in the study. The second author is 
an associate professor in this counselor education program, and did know the potential participants in the study. 
However, the second author had no knowledge of which students in this cohort chose to participate in the study. The 
third author is a professor specializing in graduate research, and did not know the participant pool for this study. All 
data collection and initial analysis for this study was completed by the first author; however, all authors participated 
in reviewing the code and theme development throughout the analytic process. 

Results 

Findings from this study resulted in themes for CITs and clients. Eight themes, with many subthemes, emerged 
for CITs: Counseling Relationship, Insights, Immediacy, Nonverbals, Transference and Counter Transference, 
Emotion, Goals and CIT Negotiating the Counseling Process and their Role. Six themes emerged from the client 
participant interviews: Goals, Counseling Relationship (with many subthemes), Insight, Immediacy, Emotion and 
Reflections on Counseling. The CIT themes are presented first, followed by the client themes. Many of the same 
themes emerged for clients and CITs, as is shown in Table 1. Nonverbals and Transference and Countertransference 
were additional themes specific to CITs, and although the final themes shown for CITs and Clients in Table 1 are 
labeled differently, they seem to parallel each other for the respective perspectives. 


Table 1 


Themes of Meaningful Experiences 


CITs 

Clients 

Counseling Relationship 

Counseling Relationship 

Insight 

Insight 

Immediacy 

Immediacy 

Goals 

Goals 

Emotion 

Non verbals 

Transference and Countertransference 

Emotion 

CIT Negotiating the Counseling Process 
and their Role 

Reflections on Counseling 


CIT Themes: Counseling Relationship 

The interview protocol contained a broad question regarding the counseling relationship, prompting the CIT 
to describe the relationship they have with their client. Therefore, discussion of the relationship was inevitable, 
however the way participants spoke about the relationship resulted in the various subthemes. The theme of the 
Counseling Relationship consists of five subthemes describing meaningfulness in the relationship according to CITs 
including Depth of Connection, Trust, Depth of Understanding, Boundaries, and Collaboration. 

Depth of Connection represents CITs’ descriptions of how connected the counselors-in-training are with their 
clients. Some experienced feeling very connected, while others portrayed their relationship as improving and 
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building, and still others reflected on not feeling very close with their clients, not having developed much of a 
relationship yet, or not having really connected. Sarah describes not feeling connected to her client, “It’s definitely 
not like, well, I don’t feel very connected to him. He feels very guarded, and I feel like I’m pushing him in doing a 
lot of the work. So, it’s a hard relationship.” When answering a question about what her client might say was most 
meaningful in the session, Sarah also had this to say about their connection, “I feel like there’s this wall between me 
and him so, yeah, so I honestly don’t know what part like would stand out for him.” Although these quotes vividly 
illustrate a lack of connection in this particular counseling relationship, many CITs reported feeling very close and 
connected to their clients. Michelle describes her feelings of connection to her client, in spite of the many differences 
between them: 

I mean I feel connected with her. I feel like I can, . . . it’s weird because . . . I’m similar to her in a lot of ways 
and, you know, gender . . . but also different in age and . . . responsibilities and where we’re at in our lives, 
but I seem like I can understand her . . . 

Many CITs also described the counseling relationship as meaningful in terms of the quality of trust. The sharing 
and honesty exhibited by clients was directly related to the trust present in the relationships according to CITs. Some 
of the sharing included the client admitting that they were sharing information with the CIT that they had never 
shared with others, sharing information that seemed deep to CITs, and showing emotion. Other examples were of 
clients sharing that either the CIT or something in the session made them feel uncomfortable. Kerry describes here 
how the client’s behavior translated to evidence of trust: 

Being our second session, and I think a way that kind of signified it, was that she was able to become 
emotional and let some things out, and I think that kind of let me know that she had somewhat of a trust built 
up with me. 

Other CITs reported clients being guarded in session, not wanting to discuss certain topics, or that they were working 
on building greater trust. Annie shares here how the trust was building, but not quite at the level she hoped for yet in 
her relationship with her client: 

So, it seemed like at times she was trying to share those with me but she wasn’t quite sure, ready to do it. So, 
that seemed pretty important for me to kind of recognize and realize that she did seem like she was trying 
and that maybe it was difficult. 

Trust was a subtheme of the Counseling Relationship that was present in many of the CIT interviews and one that 
they seemed to place great importance on. 

Another prominent subtheme for CITs is Depth of Understanding. CITs spoke to being on the same page as their 
clients, experiencing moments of clarity with their clients, showing understanding through validation and reflection, 
obtaining a grasp of the client’s experience, or a lack of these characteristics. Sam describes her experience here of a 
moment of clarity and understanding between she and her client: 

He described it as the noise in his head was quieted and it was just very meaningful, a metaphor that he used, 
and it was a very meaningful moment for both of us because it was like this connection like he really hit the 
nail on the head of what he was trying to explain about how he can’t interact with people. And I feel like he 
accepted that I understood that.... 

Regarding this same moment, Sam says, “The way I felt was that we were both just, like all the muddy waters were 
cleared. It was like this perfect moment of communication.” 

A few counselors spoke about the relationship in terms of boundaries. They described feeling that the client 
understood the boundaries of the relationship, the boundaries were clear, or that the two of them were trying to figure 
out the boundaries. Annie described the meaningfulness of the clear boundaries in this way: 

[My client] mentioned that she had talked with a classmate afterwards and they had been discussing their 
relationship with their counselor and [the classmate] had said that they weren’t really getting a lot out of it 
because she felt like the counselor was friendly and it felt like a friend relationship. So that felt meaningful 
to me because it felt like she understood our boundaries and she could kind of respect what my role was and 
what her role was and she was, while it could be awkward and she was still somewhat in process that she 
understood those boundaries, and that was meaningful I think. 
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The fact that this relationship resembles no other relationship that many of the participants have experienced, though 
they have studied it, is significant as they negotiate what that looks like. It is not a friendship, yet is very intimate in 
its own way. 

Several CITs portrayed their counseling relationship as a collaborative one. CITs described the relationship as 
equal, collaborative and balanced. Further, in these relationships, mutual respect, mutual investment, and working 
collaboratively together are pillars. Reflecting on her relationship, one CIT, Susie, had this to say, “I would think that 
our relationship is equal. I don’t see me in a powerful position. I try to keep it on a level playing field where I don’t 
offer advice or make anything a power differential session.” It is evident that Susie, and other CITs, valued that they 
were able to create a non-hierarchical environment for the counseling relationship. 

Insights 

Meaningful experiences for CITs also included Insights. This theme is made up of three subthemes: Client 
Insight; CIT Insight; and Questions, Reflections, or Discussion that led to Insight. 

CITs described clients gaining insights or having “ah-ha moments” in session as meaningful and often spoke 
about this in a way that portrayed feeling honored to be a part of these moments with clients. Kerry was particularly 
struck by a client’s insight: 

and she brought up the relationship with her father, which has been strained for some time and she actually 
tied some things together where she was able to correlate the insecurities with her father towards her 
problems with loneliness. So I think that was a big key thing for her.. .it was awesome for me to see that 
and.. .being part of it, and I don’t think I did it, like I don’t think I waved a wand and like she was able to 
realize this, which was more, it was more beneficial for her to be able to come to the realization. 

Many more CITs described instances similar to Kerry’s experience. 

Other CITs described their own insights in session as meaningful. Some CITs gathered information from clients 
and then drew parallels or shed light on areas of which clients were previously unaware. Grace experienced sharing 
her own insight with her client as powerful in session: 

I had insight and I don’t know how I worded it now but it kind of made her cry and I realized that what I said 
made her cry...I felt like it kind of meant that I hit what she really meant and what she was feeling and that 
really stood out to me. 

Several CITs expressed clients gaining insight following CITs asking pertinent, sometimes difficult questions, 
making reflections or discussing deep or uncomfortable topics. Annie asked her client a difficult question about how 
her relationships with men affect her relationship with her son, and describes here that occurrence and the client’s 
reaction: 

At the beginning.. .we were talking about the resentment that she felt towards men, and I asked her how that 
relationship impacts her relationship with her son and she really paused and she was like, “I don’t know if 
I’m going to come back after three sessions.” [CIT laughter] So I wonder if maybe that could have resonated 
because it was something she hadn’t thought of before. 

CITs felt proud of prompting or being part of insights for clients and perceived insight as meaningful in session. 

Immediacy 

Immediacy emerged as a strong theme in CIT interviews. CITs’ experience of Immediacy in session fall into three 
subthemes: CIT-Initiated or Desire to Initiate, Client-Initiated, and CIT Disclosure of Their Experience of Client. 

CIT-Initiated, or Desire to Initiate, includes happenings in session where CITs initiated immediacy with their 
clients, and moments where they wish they had taken the opportunity to be immediate with clients. Experiences of 
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Immediacy in this subtheme include processing the here-and-now of the counseling relationship, of the counseling 
process, and broaching gender differences. CIT Annie describes initiating a conversation with her client about the 
counseling relationship and how that may have been significant for this particular client: 

I just kind of opened it up by saying.. .’’how are you feeling in this room? How is our relationship? Are 
you feeling comfortable in our relationship? Are there things that I could do to make that relationship more 
comfortable for you?” And.. .1 think that because she puts up that intimidation sometimes as a front that 
that’s probably one of the first times someone has ever said that to her and kind of put the ball in her court 
and tried to mutually, you know, invest in a relationship. 

There also were instances of immediacy that were client initiated. Susan was pleased that her client brought up her 
discomfort with Susan’s positioning: 

I was sitting up close, I’m kind of working on my, where it feels comfortable for me to sit. I scooted up more 
to the tip of my chair and was leaning towards her and that made her feel really uncomfortable and she felt 
that she could address me about it, which really I ...was, I shouldn’t say flattered by it but I appreciated that 
she felt that comfortable that she could say, “wow, you’re making me feel really uncomfortable by being that 
close.” 

When clients initiated immediate moments, CITs felt this indicated clients’ trust and comfort level in the counseling 
relationship. 

Still other CITs found it meaningful when they were able to talk with their clients about how they were 
experiencing them in session. Exhibiting CIT Disclosure of Their Experience of Client, Sue describes both her urge 
and hesitance with this: 

.. .there was a point at the end when I was able to validate her.. .but she worries that people don’t value her 
opinions so I stepped a little outside of my comfort zone and disclosed like, ‘I really am valuing what you’re 
saying in here’.. .1 have a fear of self-disclosing and it’s just because I don’t have a lot of practice with it so 
it’s always like am I doing this for the right reasons? Will it be meaningful to her? But in that moment it felt 
like I needed to tell her... ‘in this relationship [I] really value what you’re saying.’ So it was uncomfortable 
because there’s always that second guessing, is this appropriate? How should I phrase it? 

Nonverbals 

Many CITs were in tune to the nonverbals exhibited in the room. This theme includes all of the interactions 
between CITs and clients that are not spoken out loud, including how present CITs and clients were with each other, 
silent moments, and body language. Presence, or how present CITs and their clients were in the moment with each 
other, was something some CITs were very in touch with. Alex describes her process with this and her client’s 
response well: 

...when I stopped thinking, what am I supposed to be doing, and just was more myself, it seemed like I was 
able to do what I was supposed to be doing and then also being myself. 

.. .So, yeah, and I wonder like did he notice I wasn’t being myself? Because when I was, he was definitely 
more engaged as well so... .Like we started joking and it just seemed like things were actually clicking 
instead of me doing, ‘uh-huh, uh-huh’ and like up here [in my head] trying to figure out what was going on. 
Alex describes what other CITs also experienced, a difference in the counseling process when they and their clients 
were present and engaged. Nonverbals, specifically how present and engaged CITs and their clients were, silent 
moments, body language, and other intuitive observations made by CITs were important in CITs’ experiences of 
what was meaningful. 

Emotion 

CITs experienced emotion in session, or the lack of emotion in session, as important in the process. For avoiding 
or lack of emotion, CITs reflected on their own actions that led the client away from experiencing their emotions 
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deeper in session, their unsuccessful attempts to explore clients’ feelings, and clients keeping the content at a surface 
level, rather than emotional. Alex experienced her client’s avoidance of processing emotion: 

I think the same thing that’s important is that there are things that he’s not talking about, mainly his feelings, 
and then when I did ask him I think directly, like “how does smoking make you feel” or “tell me about the 
anxiety or something,” he went to how does it physically make me feel, which brings up even more to me 
that whole, “you’re not experiencing emotions very much.” 

Many CITs also reflected on the emotional climate in the room and found it important that they elicited emotions 
from clients, and that their clients and sometimes even the CITs experienced emotions in session. Kerry was struck 
by a client’s release of emotion in session: 

I would absolutely have to say I believe that it was.. .the release. It was like when she became emotional it 
was like she was, it was her finally getting a chance to release these things and guessing I think that she kind 
of had to hold these feelings in for quite some time so being okay with letting them out and I imagine that 
was probably a great feeling. 

It was clear from the interviews that CITs found emotion, or the lack of emotion, as critical in counseling. 


Goals 

Some CITs experienced goals as a meaningful theme in counseling. Setting goals, making a plan, and assigning 
homework were important to these CITs. Sue picked up on her client’s desire to be challenged and used this 
opportunity to challenge the client with a homework assignment that was directly related to the client’s goal of 
speaking up in class more often: 

So there was an opportunity at the end for me to, she said “I want to be challenged, I want my teacher to call 
on me” and I said, “well, I would like to challenge you to step a little outside of your comfort zone and speak 
up just one time in class and, you know, if you have time jot down how it felt before and during, after, your 
thoughts about it”... we kind of concluded that next week we would focus on what that experience was like. 
Setting goals is one of the more concrete meaningful happenings in session that appealed to some CITs. 

Transference and Counter Transference 

CITs dealt with some transference and counter-transference in session as well that stood out to them. Kerry 
describes the meaningfulness of this in session: 

There was some transference there with her issues with her father are really similar to issues I have with 
mine, so it was something that I was kind of battling myself and so, yeah, it was emotional for both of us. 
CITs experienced clients reminding them of people in their own lives, sometimes of parts of themselves, and other 
times noticed that they were representing someone else for the client. 

CIT Negotiating the Counseling Process and their Role 

CITs often reflected on their own performance in session, clearly attempting to negotiate the counseling process 
and their role in it. CITs described how they felt the sessions had gone; how well they felt they performed, and 
things they wished they would have done differently. They reflected on their own learning process of when to give 
more time to certain things, when to elicit more from clients, when to step in, what to do when clients want them to 
have answers, how to be more present, and how to manage their own feelings in session, among other things. Kerry 
describes the journey of growing as a counselor through this session: 

I think today’s session was really important for not only the client, but for me. Like I was telling my 
supervisor going in that there was a different feeling with this client and I think today I learned that all 
clients have different feelings, and that I think I finally came to the realization that they’re all unique and all 
different and to try to fit so many into the same circle if you will, but it’s just impossible. So, I think it was 
good for me and it was, as much as progress as the client made, I probably made more as a counselor. 
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Since seeing clients is new to CITs, negotiating the counseling process and their role is at the forefront for them. 
They receive live supervision that includes a briefing before the session, a mid-session supervision break, and a 
debriefing with their supervisor immediately following the session as well that accentuates this development. 

Client Themes: Counseling Relationship 

As was the case in the CIT interviews, clients were asked in the interview protocol about the counseling 
relationship, making a discussion of the relationship inevitable. The way clients experienced the relationship and 
what they found meaningful in the relationship is how the subthemes for Counseling Relationship emerged. Clients 
reflected a great deal on the relationship and many subthemes emerged including: Descriptions, CIT Contributing 
Characteristics and Behaviors, Depth of Understanding, Trust, and Someone to Talk to and Focus on Self. 

Clients portrayed a wide range of Descriptions of their counseling relationships. Some described having trouble 
even calling it a relationship since it was new, some described the relationship as different or odd, or had difficulty 
describing the relationship. Others portrayed the relationship as respectful, comfortable, or easy. Heather illustrates 
here the uniqueness of the counseling relationship: 

Really that it’s so odd to have a one-sided relationship almost. I come in and I say all this about myself and 
don’t know anything about her at all, you know, it’s just so odd. It’s strange to me still. 

Other clients were focused on CIT Contributing Characteristics and Behaviors, in how they experienced the 
counseling relationship. Frank illustrates how he experiences his CIT well here: 

My counselor is very open individual. She doesn’t seem to be guarded. She didn’t seem to be judgmental at 
all. She always greets with a smile, welcomes me into the office, that’s very important. There is, even today, 
there is still a stigma to seeing a therapist, there’s still a lot of anxiety around going to see a therapist. So 
when she greets me and invites me into her office with a smile and a truly inviting nature about it, that makes 
the session go a lot better because it takes a lot of that load off of me right from the get go. You don’t feel 
like she’s going to sit and judge you the whole time and she’s very good with eye contact. She doesn’t bore a 
hole in your head, [laughter] 

Clients expressed many other behaviors and characteristics such as the gender of the CIT, their body language, 
listening skills, social skills, empathy exhibited, and genuineness that were meaningful to them. 

Depth of Understanding was important to clients in how they experienced their relationships with their CITs. 
Often clients were able to determine whether and how much their CITs seemed to understand them by CITs 
normalizing clients’ experiences, by their paraphrases and reflections, and by asking for clarifications. Clients could 
tell whether or not they and their CIT were on the same page, and when their CIT wanted to understand them. 

Carol’s reflection of her CIT being able to understand her story is a good illustration: 

Just that I guess I feel like I’ve never been able to explain it to where somebody understood how I was 
feeling, but she understood exactly what I was trying to say and how I was feeling.. .and I guess I’ve never 
really had that before so that kind of stood out that she even though sometimes I felt like I was just babbling, 
you know, but she understood. She could bring it in and be like, you know, “this is what I’m hearing” and I 
go “you know what, yeah”. So I mean, that kind of stood out to me that she just really could understand even 
if I felt like I was all over the place 

Trust was another important element to the counseling relationship for clients. Many clients felt they were 
revealing, or would be revealing, intimate parts of their lives in session, making trust critical. The depth of sharing 
was related to the amount of trust clients felt with their CITs. Wanda explains how the trust she feels with her CIT 
will be crucial in the future work they will do: 

I trust her. I feel like I’m going to be able to tell her, you know, there’s other things that I haven’t told her yet 
that we’re going to probably discuss, and I feel like I’ll be able to tell her that and it’ll be, you know, I don’t 
feel like she’ll judge me on it. I feel like she’ll listen just from knowing her two sessions. Wow. 
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Wanda’s “wow” demonstrates her awe of the trust she feels. On the other hand, Heather is not as sure about the trust 
in her counseling relationship: “I don’t distrust her. I don’t know if I trust her, but I don’t distrust her.” Trust can take 
some time to develop and some clients felt two sessions was not a sufficient amount of time, while others felt trust 
immediately with their CIT. 

Some clients emphasized that having Someone to Talk to and Focus on Self was important in the counseling 
relationship. This was unique for these clients and they valued being able to vent and open up to someone that is not 
in their everyday lives. Ava portrays this well: 

It’s nice to have a person to sit there and listen to you and to help you through the issues that you have 
because you just don’t want to sit down and talk to your friends or someone tell them “oh, I’m alone and I’m 
unhappy with this and this” because a lot of people don’t, it’s just a comfort thing. You don’t want people to 
know what your insecurities are in life, your weakness I guess. So it’s nice to have someone that I can talk to 
and to help me. 

The Counseling Relationship was significant for clients and they paid great attention to what CITs did and did not 
do, as well as what was between them that contributed to the relationship. 

Goals 

Many clients experienced goals as very significant in counseling. Clients appreciated having a direction for their 
sessions and something to work toward, and in some cases, experienced frustration when they did not have this focus 
or a plan of action. Frank speaks to his need for a plan here: 

What seemed most important to me was actually sitting with my counselor and coming up with the 
homework that I’ll be doing this week. It’s a completely different feeling. It actually felt like rolling up the 
sleeves and, you know, getting your heads together and coming up with a plan of action and that’s still, 
you know, a part of I guess it’s the old Marine in me. You can sit down and do a situation report and start 
planning that mission the better off you are and that was very important to me to actually sit down and get 
moving. 

It was clear that clients were focused on goals and wanted to use session time to productively work towards their 
goals. 

Insight 

An even more prevalent theme for clients than goals was insight. Clients experienced new insight as meaningful 
in session through their CITs asking questions, reflecting, refraining, and drawing parallels that made them think of 
things in new ways and come to new realizations. Johnny demonstrates here how a question his CIT asked led to an 
insight: 

The reason why it’s a good question is I don’t think there’s a really good answer for it. It also really just 
makes you feel like well, it doesn’t really make sense that I think, to allow myself to think that way. 

Carol illustrates the impact of insight for her in session: 

.. .I’ll think about it, you know, probably for the rest of the day. I’ve got to just come to terms with 
everything that happened, you know, in my head or whatever and, yeah, I think it probably is going to 
make a really big difference so.. .Because I mean I wasn’t expecting anything out of this, but I’m getting 
like life-changing stuff out of it, so it’s pretty crazy. 

Clients, like Carol, consistently spoke about insight as requiring further thought and reflection, and as expecting it 
would sink in more over time, and would impact their lives. 

Immediacy 

A few clients experienced immediacy as meaningful in session. This included processing the here-and-now of the 
counseling relationship and the counseling process, broaching gender, and CITs sharing their experience of the client 
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with them. Carol thought it was important that her CIT invited her to openly talk about her comfort level in their 
relationship: 

I think what I felt like was important, is that she kind of stressed the point that she wants me to feel 
comfortable. Like, if she makes me uncomfortable or says something that I don’t feel comfortable talking 
about, that just to let her know, you know...I thought that was important to make me, I think it was important 
for her to let me know that. 

Another client, Heather, had this to say about an immediate moment where her CIT asked how she felt in the room: 
“It was strange, but it was meaningful. I remembered it.” 

Emotion 

Some clients focused on emotions exhibited in session as important. Clients felt a variety of emotions in session 
including the following: nervous, anxious, relaxed, exposed, and vulnerable. Ava, when responding about what her 
CIT may say was most meaningful in their session, reflected on her vulnerability with him: 

I’m hoping opening up the way I did to him. It’s not very often that I can sit down and talk about issues with 
a parent, your mom and dad, to open up. To be able to cry in front of him and all of that I kind of hope that 
makes him realize that “this is important to her, that she is talking to me about it” where I don’t really have 
anybody else I talk to like that. 

Reflections on Counseling 

Clients had much to say about the counseling process in general, coming together in a theme of reflections on 
counseling. Some clients had expectations about counseling that were either met or not met. Other clients described 
how they felt about this session and about counseling in general. Still others described the process as odd or 
different. Wanda, in reflecting on her experience had this to say: 

That this shouldn’t be a one-time thing; that I, you know, I should probably do it again, you know, in about 
a year or two, you know...It really makes you question yourself and things like that. So that’s important. I 
think it’s important to realize, you know, what you do and how you affect people around you and I feel like, 
you know, boy, couldn’t everybody just use that, you know? 

Many similarities, as well as some differences, emerged in the themes and subthemes generated of meaningful 
experiences among CITs and clients in this study. The two perspectives shared the themes Counseling Relationship, 
Insights, Immediacy, Emotion, and Goals, varying somewhat in the subthemes. Meanwhile, Nonverbals and 
Transference and Counter Transference were themes specific to the CIT experience. Finally, two themes from the 
different perspectives, CIT Negotiating the Counseling Process and their Role (CIT theme) and Reflections on 
Counseling (client theme), seemed to parallel each other. 

Discussion 

The results of this qualitative study are significant to furthering our understanding of the counseling process with 
views from both the client and CIT perspectives. Eliciting both client and counselor perspectives have been shown 
to help broaden our knowledge of the counseling process (Blow et ah, 2009; Elliott & James, 1989). Many themes 
emerged from both participants’ lenses, and reveal some overlap, as well as some differences among CIT and client 
themes. Llewelyn’s (1988) work shows that some differences in participant perceptions are to be expected, even 
when counseling has a positive outcome. 

All participants were asked about the counseling relationship, and the results add to the depth of what we know 
about how the relationship is experienced by CITs and clients. Both CITs and clients experienced the counseling 
relationship as meaningful, which also is supported in the literature (Lietaer, 1992; Lietaer & Neirinck, 1986), 
and there were similarities in the aspects of the relationship they each found meaningful. Trust and Depth of 
Understanding were subthemes for both clients and CITs. Singer (2005), when qualitatively examining clients’ 
perspectives in counseling, also found that clients valued feeling understood by their counselor. 
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While both CITs and clients experience the counseling relationship as meaningful, with some similarities, there 
also are some differences in the aspects of the relationship they emphasized. Subthemes for CITs include Boundaries, 
Depth of Connection, and Collaboration. On the other hand, different subthemes that emerged for clients include 
Descriptions, CIT Contributing Characteristics and Behaviors, and Someone to Talk to and Focus on Self. In 
examining these differences in subthemes among CITs and clients, it is fitting that they would emphasize different 
aspects of the relationship. For example, it is reasonable that CITs would be aware of and experience boundaries as 
important in the counseling relationship, while clients may not be in tune with this characteristic. In the training of 
CITs boundaries are emphasized, and CITs, who are new to practicing, need to be especially vigilant in establishing 
and maintaining appropriate boundaries. Likewise, it makes sense that clients would emphasize CIT Contributing 
Characteristics and Behaviors in the relationship, because CITs may not be as focused on what they themselves 
are bringing to the relationship to make clients feel comfortable. One of the CIT Contributing Characteristics and 
Behaviors valued by clients in this study, being non-judgmental, is also supported in the literature by findings of 
Singer (2005) and Bowman and Marshall (2000). Another CIT characteristic found in this study, genuineness, also 
was evident in Bowman and Marshall’s findings. Further, having Someone to Talk to and Focus on Self is something 
that although very important for clients, would not be a factor CITs would be cognizant of necessarily, as this is not 
their experience of the relationship as CITs. 

Both CITs and clients experience Goals, Insight, Emotion, and Immediacy as meaningful in counseling. 

These themes are supported in the literature. For example, Martin and Stelmaczonek (1988) found insight and the 
description or exploration of emotion among the most important occurrences in counseling for both clients and 
counselors. Llewelyn (1988) found insight to be most helpful from the counselors’ perspective, while problem 
solving or action related to goals, was most helpful from the clients’ perspective. Sells et al. (1996) also found goals 
to be among the most effective moments for clients in session, but not for counselors. Rhodes, Hill, Thompson, and 
Elliott (1994) found that when clients and counselors are able to openly discuss the here-and-now of the counseling 
relationship, in other words, practice immediacy, the therapeutic bond is strengthened. 

Goals, although a theme for both clients and CITs, showed up much more often for clients than for CITs. As noted 
above, this is consistent with the findings of Llewelyn (1988) and Sells et al. (1996). Clients often thought of setting 
and reaching goals as the focal point of counseling, and therefore found it meaningful when the focus was on this. 

While Insight and Immediacy are also themes for both CITs and clients, a difference lays in how detailed 
the breakdown of these experiences were described from each perspective. CITs reflected on insight in terms of 
whether the insight was their own, what they did to elicit insight, and what was client insight, whereas clients only 
reflected on their own insight. For the common theme of Immediacy, similarly, CITs were more aware of whether 
this originated from themselves or their clients, when they wanted to initiate immediate moments, and when they 
shared their experience of clients with them. Clients did not experience this level of detail in moments of immediacy. 
Further, Immediacy was a stronger theme for CITs than for clients, showing up much more in their interviews. 

Another common theme, Emotion, was broken down from CITs into experience of emotion in session and 
avoiding or lack of emotion, while clients only described emotion that was present. It is reasonable that CITs would 
be looking for deflecting and avoiding emotion from clients, while clients would likely not think of their own 
absence of emotion. 

Nonverbals is a theme for CITs and not for clients. CITs are more focused on nonverbal happenings, as they are 
trained to attend to this, whereas clients may be experiencing these nonverbals without much awareness of them. 
Similarly, Transference and Counter-Transference are aspects of counseling that CITs have learned about and are 
hopefully considering, while clients may not even be aware of these concepts. 
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The CIT theme of CIT Negotiating the Counseling and their Role, and the client theme of Reflections on 
Counseling, although different, seem to be somewhat parallel for the different perspectives. CITs are attempting 
to figure out the counseling process with respect to their own role and performance within the process. Meanwhile 
clients are less likely to reflect on their own performance and role, but more on the process of counseling in general. 

Implications 

The findings of this study indicate that CITs and clients experience much of the same things as meaningful in 
session, such as the counseling relationship, goals, insights, immediacy, and emotion. The findings also indicate 
where CITs and clients differ in their perspectives, such as in meaningful aspects of the counseling relationship, 
and the level of importance placed on goals and immediacy (for example goals are more meaningful to clients, and 
immediacy is more important to CITs). These similarities and differences have implications for practice and for 
clinical supervision. 

It is encouraging to see how much overlap there is in what CITs and clients find meaningful in a counseling 
session. However, the differences are important to be cognizant of, so that CITs and their supervisors may tend more 
to the areas that are meaningful to clients. For example, goals are clearly important for many clients, and if goals 
are not as meaningful to CITs, they may be missing an opportunity to be productive with their clients. Further, CITs 
and supervisors would do well to tend to the aspects of the counseling relationship that clients found meaningful, 
but were not present for CITs, such as the characteristics and behaviors of CITs that contribute to creating a positive 
counseling relationship. Most importantly, the findings indicate a need for CITs to elicit client experiences of 
the process and to check that against their own experience of the process to see where they match up and where 
they differ. Supervisors can help CITs see the value in doing this, possibly by even modeling this conversation 
in supervision between themselves and CITs. Along these lines, the findings indicate a need for live and video 
supervision to be sure we are not only hearing the CITs account of the session, and missing an important piece of 
the picture. Finally, CITs would benefit from reading the results of this study to encourage reflection of their own 
development, the experiences of other CITs, and of what their clients may be experiencing in counseling. 

There are limitations to this study that are important to identify. The sample of CITs and clients who are fulfilling 
a course requirement create some limitations. There is limited transferability to experienced counselors, the variety 
of clients they serve, and to the larger field of counseling. In addition, the first author’s role as a doctoral student in 
the same program the study was conducted is a limitation, and was managed through reflexivity work and with a 
community of practice. Further, the single session used for data collection in this study is not representative of the 
entire course of counseling. In particular, collecting data on the second session when the counseling relationship is 
still new is a limitation. Finally, the data in this study is self-report of participants’ subjective experience, and it is 
possible that participants have withheld information, or have relayed experiences in a socially desirable light. 

Future researchers looking at meaningful events in session within CIT-client pairs, along with the perspective 
of an observer who is an experienced counselor or supervisor, would help to more holistically understand the 
counseling process. Observers can pick up on subtleties, unconscious occurrences, and experiences that clients may 
be less willing to report and of which counselors are unaware (Elliott & James, 1989). 
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Appendix A: 

Counselor-in-Training Interview Protocol 

1. Can you describe the relationship you have with your client? 

2. Do you feel counseling has been effective with this client? In what ways? 

3. Are you planning to continue past three sessions? 

Now I’d like you to think specifically about today’s session ... 

4. Was today’s session similar to session one? How so? 

5. Can you tell me about today’s session? 

6. How do you feel about today’s session? 

When you think about today’s session, I want you to think about what was meaningful to you ... 

7. What stood out for you in today’s session? Which of those things stood out the most for you? 

8. What things seemed most important to you? What of those seemed most important? 

9. What things felt most meaningful to you in today’s session? Which of those things felt the 

most meaningful? 

10. What do you imagine your client might say was most meaningful in today’s session? 

11. Is there anything that you wish would have come up in today’s session that didn’t? 

12. Is there anything else that you would like to tell me about today’s session? 

13. What is your theoretical orientation? 
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Appendix B: 

Client Interview Protocol 


1. What brought you to counseling? 

2. What were you hoping to get out of counseling? 

3. What are your goals for counseling? 

4. Has counseling met your expectations? In what ways? 

5. What have you learned through counseling about yourself? 

6. Can you describe the relationship you have with your counselor? 

Now I’d like you to think specifically about today’s session ... 

7. Was today’s session similar to session one? How so? 

8. Can you tell me about today’s session? 

9. How do you feel about today’s session? 

When you think about today’s session, I want you to think about what was meaningful to you ... 

10. What stood out for you in today’s session? Which of those things stood out the most for you? 

11. What things seemed most important to you? What of those seemed most important? 

12. What things felt most meaningful to you in today’s session? Which of those things felt the 

most meaningful? 

13. What do you imagine your counselor might say was most meaningful in today’s session? 

14. Is there anything that you wish would have come up in today’s session that didn’t? 

15. Is there anything else that you would like to tell me about today’s session? 
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